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SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 



I^^^SIHE life of the late President of the Royal 
t^ ^n Society, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
|BB) ij^] Baronet, Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, 
has not been ended long enough to allow 
even those who are best acquainted with it fully, or 
perhaps correctly, to estimate its precise value. 

There is no profession where a man may in his 
lifetime be so distinguished, and leave behind so slight 
record of his life, as the profession of medicine or of 
surgery. With the death of the man there perishes 
in such case a vast amount of personal skill and ob- 
servation, which, being unwritten, and indeed not 
capable of being written, can be amassed again only 
by the combination of similar talent^ opportunity. 
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6 Biographical Sketch of 

and industry in another individual. Nor is even this 
always possible. There are epochs in human know- 
ledge as in human affairs ; and a man may so turn 
to account the peculiar circumstances of his epoch 
as to attain not only just celebrity, but a certain mas- 
terly power which he could not have attained without 
such a combination of events. 

Such considerations must be present to our minds 
if we would form a correct estimate of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. He furnishes a rare instance of a man who, 
having in early life had no particular advantages on 
the one hand, nor any great drawbacks on the other, 
obtained the highest place in a learned profession, 
as well as the greatest honour which English science 
can bestow on a scientific man — the Presidency of 
the Royal Society. 

A brief record of his progress, considered not 
only as that of an adept in science and a master in 
the noblest of arts, but as a man, will be well worthy 
a place in the ' Proceedings * of the Royal Society 
—a Society which is not only directly concerned in 
advancing human knowledge for its own sake, but 
indirectly also in interesting the most complete minds 
in the advancement of that knowledge. It must set 
a special value on the example of one who proved 
to demonstration, by a long and admirable career. 
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that devotion to purely scientiiic pursuits, a;Ki<l a deep 
interest in all that concerns scientific progress, may 
coexist with eminent professional sjdll, with a philan^ 
thropic spirit, and an enlarged religbus mind. 

Benjamin Collins Brodie was born in the year 
1783, at Winterslow, in the county of Wilts. His 
father was Rector of the parish. He had three 
brothers and two sisters, being himself the fourth 
child. His father was a man of energy and ability, 
and brought both to bear on the education of his 
children, in whose well-being he took the deepest 
interest. He instructed them himself; by his own 
example he trained up his children in habits of in- 
dustry 5 above all he taught them in many ways from 
tkeir earliest years to think and act for themselves. 
Sir Benjamin would often state the great advantage 
he had derived from being called upon at the age of 
sixteen to join in managing a volunteer corps at the 
period of the first anticipated French invasion in 
1798. The difficulties of conrniunicadon, and the 
whole condition of the country, made such a task 
more arduous, and therefore more instructive, than 
a young man would find it at this day. 

But this occupation did not distract him from those 
studies which there has been atendency of late years 
to decry. In after life he often looked back with 
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satisfaction to the labour he had bestowed on com- 
mitting to memory passages of Greek and Latin 
authors, and of our own chief poets ; he would tell 
how, in long professional journeys, before the days 
of railroads, he had been cheered by the recital of 
them ; and he would point out how he believed the 
imaginative faculty, so essential to any great artist, be 
his art what it may, had been disciplined as well as 
fostered by early industry in ordinary classical studies. < 

Being naturally, or from a sense of duty, a stu- i 
dious boy, he, of his own accord, amassed, in leisure ; 
hours spent in his father's library, a great variety of 
knowledge ; and he even then acquired a taste for 
those psychological speculations which shed a genial 
glow over his later days, when the labour of life was 
over and when his mind dwelt with serene delight op 
the contemplation of those higher qualities which 
are the peculiar property of man, and which are 
strengthened or impaired according to the use made 
of them by each possessor. 

Thus prepared, in the autumn of 1801 the future 
President of the Royal Society entered such a school 
of medicine as sixty years ago London afforded. 
He had no special predilection for either medicine 
or physical science. The arrangements of his family, 
rather than an active choice, led him to adopt his 
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father's suggestions as to his future profession. He 
had akeady acquired a taste for workftas such : he 
knew that he had to strive for his own maintenance^ 
and forthwith betook himself with rational zeal to 
the selected study. Had his lot engaged him in the 
study of some other subject-matter than medicine, 
that other subject would assuredly have been equally 
mastered by the same steady grasps and elucidated 
by the same clear mind. 

It is not easy for one conversant only with the 
existing appliances for medical instruction to appre- 
ciate the circumstances of a lad who was sent to 
walk the hospitals in 1801. At present the work of 
a student is regulated, or over-regulated — is divided 
into many subjects, so many lectures being assigned 
to each. There is the first year's work and the 
second year's work, under an arrangement so sys- 
tematic that the young student, whatever be his 
capacities or his previous training, is allowed only to 
join the stream, and therein is hurried on too fast if 
slow of apprehension, or wearied by useless attend- 
ances if quick beyond the average. The freest scope 
was then given to the able and well-disposed — ^too 
free by far for the careless or dissolute. Brodie, 
nurtured hitherto only by his father's polished care, 
the companion of the Rector's walks, the popular 

AS 
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lo Biographical Sketch of 

subaltern of a volunteer corps in a county far from 
the metropojis, reaches London, and is thrown at 
once upon opportunities so ruinous to some, so good 
for him. He was not without good advice as to his 
future course. Dr. Denman, Dr. Baillie, and Sir 
Richard Croft, eminent and admu-able men, were 
connected with his family by marriage. He was sent 
to Abernethy's lectures on anatomy. If in these lec- 
tures details were absent, the deficiency was com- 
pensated for tenfold by the genius and heart of the 
man. Abernethy gave to his pupils what the living 
teacher can best give, a living interest in their work. 
The student was fascinated. He determined on 
following the profession recommended by the example 
of that popular surgeon ; for he found that he could 
not be a physician without a university degree ; and 
this had not been provided for him. 

Brodie's character and training must have made 
parts of his early medical studies irksome, and some 
of his companions distasteful to him — ^though in this 
he only shared the lot of other right-minded youths 
who come from virtuous homes. Nor can it be 
doubted that the shock which he must have experi- 
enced sixty years ago at the low education and un- 
formed habitsof mind of some of his class companions, 
helped to implant in him that strong, it may be said 
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parental concern in all that aiFects the best interests 
of medical students, which characterised him up to 
the last days of his long and active life. It is, how- 
ever, true that, devoted, as his subsequent career 
proves, to his purely professional studies, he was not 
dependent on the medical school for his companions. 
His literary tastes did not desert him. He studied in 
this year the writings of various masters in mental 
philosophy — of Dugald Stewart, Berkeley, Locke. 
He belonged to a literary debating society, of which 
Lord Campbell, then young, was also a member ; 
and as evidence of the subjects there occupying his 
mind, it may be stated that he read essays on the 
advants^es to be derived froni metaphysical enquiries, 
and on the supposed modern discoveries which are 
to be found forestalled in Pliny's * Natural History.* 
This comprehensive view of the subjects, both proper 
and useful in the formation of a large professional 
mind, was never altered. In the most active period 
of his life he is known to have examined, with care 
and interest, the scientific papers in the early volumes 
of the ' Transactions ' of this Society ; and still later 
to have increased his acquaintance with the older 
medical and surgical writers. 

In this year and the following he dissected at 
Wilson's School of Anatomy, worked at pharmacy 
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in the open shop of an apothecary, and did not enter 
St. George's Hospital till 1803. 

At the hospital the youth immediately ripened into 
the man. Though he would even then look wist- 
fully at literary pursuits, and kept up constant inter- 
course with literary men, he here first learned to 
apply the mental instrument, which hitherto he had 
only whetted, to the material on which for half a cen- 
tury it was henceforward to work. He first watched 
his teachers as they played before him the solemn 
and weighty game of Therapeutics, ' life being the 
stakes;' and then, unceasingly in the wards, he 
studied by himself with avidity the accidents and in- 
juries to the human fi-ame which he had pledged him- 
self henceforward to strive to alleviate or avert. He 
wrote full notes of what he observed. They who 
know his terse mode of expression, know how clearly 
he thought, how exactly, how simply he recorded 
what is essential, and how he discarded everything 
that is irrelevant. 

Though so intent on clinical study, his well-poised 
mind did not relax its hold on scientific work. He 
seized now the opportunity of teaching anatomy, and 
continued for many years to employ his powers in 
this manner. He attended few lectures ; there were, 
happily for him, few to attend. He read few pro- 
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fessional books ; there were not many worth study. 
He dissected, observ ed, recorded, taught. He worked 
at anatomy for and with Sir Everard Home, not only 
as it bore on surgical practice, but as a science, pur- 
suing it (as Hunter had done) into the higher physio- 
logical questions, and into the comparison of organ 
and function throughout the animal series. Here 
he received much help from Mr. Clift, the faithful 
and excellent Conservator of Hunter's prepara- 
tions. 

It was about 1806 that his connection with the 
Fellows of the Royal Society may be said to have 
begun. Through Home he made the acquaintance 
of Sir Joseph Banks, and (as the few who remember 
the liberality and kindness of that illustrious and use- 
ful man will well understand) met in his society the 
galaxy of scientific persons who early in this century 
flocked daily to his residence in Soho Square. In 
after days he used to refer to the advantage he had 
derived from his early acquaintance with Davy, 
Hatchett, WoUaston, Brown (the botanist), Dry- 
ander, Dr. Young, and others. He had been always 
shy, and was still nervous ; modest, yet not without 
ambition : as he listened to the discourse of these men, 
and admired the consummate fitness of Sir Joseph 
Banks for his high station, he probably little thought 
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that he would himself be called upon at a future day 
to occupy the same distinguished post. 

By these several means he thus early gained a 
complete appreciation of what was needed to under- 
stand the nature of the diseases which oppress man- 
kind, of the relative importance of clinical observation, 
pure science, and philosophical culture, in procuring 
alleviation of physical suffering. One can imagine 
the sadness, the almost bitterness of spirit which a 
man so disciplined in youth must have felt when, 
full of years and rich in vast experience, he felt him- 
self called upon to leave as one of his last legacies 
to his countrymen his manly answer* to some of the 
ill-grounded fallacies which fashion supports under 
the guise of medicine improved and reformed. 

In 1808, at the age of not quite twenty-five, he 
became Assistant Surgeon to St. George's Hospital ; 
and he continued in the direct service of the hospital 
for full thirty years. The absence of one of his 
seniors at once threw the charge of many in-patients 
on his hands. On these he bestowed the most as- 
siduous care, and lectured on the most important 
cases. He had declined on a former occasion to 



* Eraser's Magazine, September I861. Consult also Quarterly 
Review, December 1842* 
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give lectures on surgery, because he could have only 
given second-hand or tx)ok knowledge. But he now 
was able to draw his pictures from the life ; he began 
not only to lecture in the hospital clinically, but, with 
Mr. Wilson, in Windmill Street, to teach systematic 
surgery ; and he continued to do so for nearly twenty 
years. His mode of instruction was then more pe- 
culiar than it would be now. His object was, as 
Abernethy's had been, not to gain applause, but to 
teach the pupils. He found this could not be done 
by reading out his lectures ; and he soon accustomed 
himself, as all great teachers do, to pour forth his 
knowledge, previously arranged and digested it is 
true, but flowing at the moment spontaneously and 
unconstrained. 

At this time (1810) his Anatomical Lectures be- 
came more frequent ; and he was engaged in pre- 
paring his work for the day following till three or four 
in the morning. When not so engaged he sought 
instruction and recreation with his literary and other 
friends 5 and, strange as it may seem to those who do 
not see the bearing of scientific study on practical 
work, he continued his researches on philosophical 
anatomy with Clift and Home. He also undertook 
some original physiological investigations, the results 
of which were communicated to the Royal Society, 
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he having been elected a Fellow in 1 8 1 0. The object 
of these communications deserves consideration. It 
has been remarked that it is an instinct of genius not 
only to suggest what work can, but what work can- 
not be attempted with advantage — in other words, 
that intellectual efforts are not made by great minds 
except in cases when they will succeed. Brodie's 
physiological researches ' On the Influence of the 
Brain on the Action of the Heart, and on the Gen- 
eration of Animal Heat,' were made in i8ii, fifty 
years before his death. His mind was keenly alive, 
as we have seen, to the value of purely scientific re- 
search, without any regard to the immediate utility 
(so called) of the enquiry. On the other hand, the 
relief of suflTering and the prevention of disease were 
the cynosure of his life. The four important essays 
which appear in the Philosophical Transactions — 
viz* the one just alluded to, with its sequel 
(published in 1812), and two 'On the Mode in 
which Death is produced by certain Poisons' (one 
printed in 1811 and the other in 1812) — all 
give a clue to the large views of th€ young sur- 
geon. He goes straight to the cardinal points to 
be noted in the apparatus for the maintenance of 
life, and enquires into some of the crucial instances 
in which death is rapidly produced. The mutual 
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relation between the nervous system, which is 
the organic differentia of animals and the circula- 
tory apparatus which gives the basic conditions of 
nutrition in the higher animals, occupy his mind in 
the Arst two Essays. In the second he was aiming 
at the solution of one part of the question of questions 
for physiologists, how poisons operate on vital organs 
so as to produce death. These, his first papers, were 
composed with great clearness, and based on well- 
devised experiments. They do not exhaust subjects 
then only opening ; for they have both been carried 
forward by various able enquirers in the half-centuty 
that has now elapsed since he wrote them. But 
Brodie proved the correctness of the opinion advanced 
by Bichat and Cruickshank, that the cessation of the 
heart's action depends not directly on abstraction of 
the influence of the br^n, but on the cessation of 
respiration ; and he pointed out that, to some extent 
(though to what extent and in what way is not even 
now certain], the maintenance of animal heat is un- 
der the influence of the nervous system. The most 
important of his experiments on poisons were those 
which he made with the Woorara. They showed 
that the poison is first absorbed through the blood- 
vessels, and so acts on the nervous system ; that in 
consequence of the paralysis thence ensuing, the 
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respiratory organs cease to act ; and that the failure 
of respiration leads to cessation of the heart's action, 
and suppression of the circulation. Accordingly, it 
was further observed that, if respiration be artificially 
performed, the heart will continue to act, and the 
blood to circulate ; and that if the process be carried on 
for a sufficient length of time, in some instances the 
brain will recover, and life will be maintained without 
perceptible impairment. 

Brodie appears also to have been the first to show 
that the Antiar poison of Java operates by primarily 
arresting the action of the heart, and that it thus offers 
a remarkable contrast to the class of poisons to which 
the Woorara belongs. 

The Copley Medal was awarded to Mr. Brodie 
for the former set of observations in the year 
1811. 

It is noteworthy that at this period he was an ac- 
tive member of two small societies, to one of which, 
the Animal Chemistry Club, Humphry Davy be- 
longed, while of the other, the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge, John 
Hunter had been one of the original members. He 
began about this period to be a frequent visitor at 
Holland House ; and he has been often heard to 
speak of the benefit he had derived from the society 
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of the great statesmen, literary men, artists, and other 
eminent persons whom he there met. 

In the year 18 13 he delivered theCroonian Lec- 
ture * On the Effect of the Nerves on the Heart and 
on the involuntary Muscles.' With characteristic 
modesty and his usual thoroughness of purpose, he 
requested that, as the subject required further enquiry, 
it might not be printed. His mind was still bent 
on the significance of the higher vital , phenomena in 
animals, for in the following year (1814) another 
paper was printed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 'On the Influence of the Nerves of the 
Eighth Pair on the Secretions of the Stomach.' 

In 18 1 6 he instituted experiments on animals to 
determine the effect of the bile on chylification. His 
conclusion, that it is essehtial to that process, has 
been since disputed : but it is still probable that the ear- 
lier investigator was as near to the truth as his critics. 
He afterwards lectured on Comparative Anatomy 
for four years at the College of Surgeons, from 18 19 
to 1823, bringing to bear the stores of knowledge he 
had previously acquired when working with Mr. 
Clift and Sir Everard Home. 

With these last lectures his active physiological 
studies must be considered to have closed. But so 
trained was he in scientific pursuits, that his eager 
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interest in anatomical and in physiological questions,, 
and in the philosophy of his art, never left him. 

Henceforward not only his duties at St. George's 
Hospital, and to private patients, but also his incli- 
nation led him to devote his whole powers of investi- 
gation to those alterations in the living body which 
constitute disease. The unsatisfactory state of sur- 
gical knowledge, and therefore of practice, in regard 
to affections of the joints, attractied his attention and 
he at once hit on a principle which was a guiding 
maxim to him in after life. Finding how litde could 
be made out of a disease by dissection of the parts 
where organic alteration was far advanced, he used 
to examine the joints of those who had died of other 
diseases, in order to find the first traces of fiiture in- 
jury. At the end of two years* assiduous enquiry, for 
which he had great opportunities, he felt at liberty 
to communicate to the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
some observations of the question.* To these he 
added in the following year.f These papers form 
the basis of his invaluable work on Diseases of the 
Joints. His discrimination of the tissues affected, 
and of the exact value of pain in the joints as evi- 
dence of organic disease, has altogether altered the 

* Med. Chir. Trans, vol. iv. f ^^^ ^^^ ^« 
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practice in such cases, and has tended greatly to re- 
duce the number of amputations. What a reflection 
for a man at the close of life ! 

To pursue further the details of his active pro- 
fessional life belongs to the purely medical bio- 
grapher. Here it need only be said that he 
published, besides the work on Diseases of the 
Joints, three other surgical volumes, and contri- 
buted numerous papers to the ' Transactions of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society,' and that 
he did not cease to lecture on surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, with more or less frequency, till 
1843, ^^^ instruction being sought with avidity, for 
it was simple and drawn from the life. None who 
heard him can forget the graphic, yet artless, man- 
ner in which, sitting at his ease, he used to describe 
minutely what he had himself seen and done under 
circumstances of difficulty, and what under like 
circumstances, he would again do, or would avoid. 
His instructions were illustrated by valuable patho- 
logical dissections which during many years he had 
amassed, and which he gave during his lifetime to 
his Hospital. 

The threefold character of Scientific man, Au- 
•thor, and Surgeon, thus early formed, was main- 
tained till his sight failed shortly before his death. 
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A few words must be said on his qualities in each 
respect. 

As a Scientific man his several works were 
marked by distinctness of purpose, adaptations of 
means to end, and rigid determination to conclude 
no more than observation completely justified. His 
relations to other scientific men may be best under- 
stood by recalling the just, courteous, and candid 
manner in which he conducted the business of the 
various societies whenever he was called upon to 
preside, and the lucidity with. which he kept the 
main points before a meeting. He always advo- 
cated and supported open discussion, and in this way 
did good service to the Royal Society. 

As an Author, he was not voluminous ; nor did 
he speak much in public. He discarded all arts of 
style, aiming solely at precision and brevity; he 
wrote as he spoke, only when duty called, or when 
there was something which he believed he could 
write or say well. He was well versed in the 
literature of his profession and of those sciences 
which interested him ; but he had not much love 
for books as instructors in his calling, because he 
knew that observation and reflection were of more 
service than reading for the formation of the 
scientific mind, and original knowledge more valu- 
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able than that which is second-hand. He himself 
used books, and so advised younger men to use 
them, rather to gain the knowledge of what had 
been done, and as an aid towards actual observation 
and reflection, than thereby to educate themselves. 
His belief that observation, practice, and thought 
are the chiefest means for self-training in science 
partly accounts for the brevity of his published 
works, and greatly enhances their value. 

As a Surgeon, he was remarkable from early life 
for the scrupulous care which he bestowed on the 
investigation of the cases entrusted to him. This 
obtained for him in a few years rare quickness as 
well as precision in the formation of his opinion. 
When Sir Astley Cooper's practice declined, he 
was for many years extensively called upon to act as 
an operator. He excelled in that department of his 
art ; for he had every requisite for success — know- 
ledge, coolness, and the quick imagination which 
prepares for almost all possible emergencies that 
can occur, and suggests at once expedients when 
any come unforeseen. He did not, however, give 
the highest place to this part of his professional 
duties ; for, in an occupation in which intellectual 
power and practical skill are combined, he valued 
those parts the most in which the most intellectual 
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power is evoked. At the same time he was ready 
and ingenious in mechanical contrivances, and had 
the neatness and the method so requisite for a good 
surgeon. It was characteristic of his mind, that, 
among a few valuable lectures on some important 
subjects which he collected into a volume, he has 
given a place to one on Corns and Bunions — 
showing that in his judgment a small evil which 
can produce great annoyance requires as much 
consideration in its turn as more serious disorders. 
In truth, as the great aim of his life was to prevent 
or to cure disease, that which was curable, though 
trifling, would in one sense attract his notice more 
than that which was already irremediable. At the 
same time his difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that there was nothing to be done, in even the 
gravest case, was a marked feature in his hopeful 
mind. 

But the character of Brodie can only be properly 
considered as a whole. Neither as scientific man, 
nor as surgeon, nor as author, was he so remarkable 
as he appears when viewed as he was — a complete 
man necessarily engaged in various callings. It was 
impossible to see him acting in any capacity without 
instinctively feeling that there he would do his 
duty, and do it well. Nor coiJd he be imagined 
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in a false position. A gendeman, according to his 
own definition of that word, ' he did to others that 
which he would desire to be done to him, re- 
specting them as he respected himself/ Simple 
in his manners, he gained confidence at once ; 
accustomed to mix with the poorest in the hospital 
and with the noblest in their private abodes, he 
sympathised with the better qualities of each — 
valued all, and despised nothing but moral mean- 
ness. Though as a boy he was retiring and 
modest, he was happy in the company of older 
persons, and, as he grew older, loved in his turn to 
help the young. ' I hear you are ill,* he wrote 
once in the zenith of his life to a hospital student 
of whom he did not then know much ; ' no one 
will take better care of you than I ; come to my 
country house till you are well ; * and the student 
stayed there two months. He was thought by 
some reserved — he was modest ; by others hasty — 
he valued time, and could not give to trifles that 
which belonged to real suflFering; he was some- 
times thought impatient, when his quick glance 
had already told him more than the patient could 
either describe or understand. Unconscious of self, 
of strong common sense, confident of his ground or 
not entering thereon, seeing in every direction. 
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modest, just, sympathetic, he lived for one great 
end — the lessening of disease. For this object no 
labour was too great, no patience too long, no 
science too difficult. He felt indeed (to use his 
own words on the day of his election as President) 
' his happiness to be in a life of Exertion.* As a 
professional man he valued science because it so 
often points the way to that which is practically 
useful to man; but as a scientific man his one 
object was the Truth, which he pursued for its 
own sake, wholly irrespective of any other reward 
which might or might not follow on discovery. 
He had not the common &ults of common men, 
for he had not their objects, nor their instinct £>r 
ease, nor their prejudices : though he became rich, 
he had not unduly sought riches; though he was 
greatly distinguished, he had not desired fame : he 
was beloved, not having courted popularity. What 
he was himself, that he allowed other men to be, 
till he found them otherwise. He saw weak points 
in his profession, but he saw them as the debris 
from the mountains of knowledge and of wisdom, 
of benevolence and of self-<lenial, of old traditional 
skill ever growing and always purifying, those 
eternal structures on which are founded true Sur- 
gery and Medicine. If ever he was bitter in 
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society, it was when they were undervalued; if 
ever sarcastic, it was when the ignorant dared 
assume to judge them. 

A light is thus thrown on his even career of 
uniform progress. Training his powers from youth 
upwards, by linguistic and literary studies, by scien- 
tific pursuits, by the diligent practice of his art, by 
mixing with men, he brought to bear on the multi- 
^ous questions which come before a great master 
of healing, a mind alike accustomed to acquire and 
to communicate, a temper made gentle by con- 
siderate kindness, a tact that became all but 
unerring from his perfect integrity. He saw that 
every material science conduces to the well- 
being of man; he would countenance all, and 
yet be distracted by none. He knew the value 
of worldly influence, of rank, of station, when rightly 
used; he sought none, deferred excessively to none ; 
but he respected all who, having them, used them 
wisely, and accepted what came to himself unasked, 
gave his own freely to all who needed, and sought 
help from no one but for public ends. 

A few words only may be added on the inner life 
of his later days. Those who knew him only as a 
man of business would little suspect the playful hu- 
mour which sparkled by his fireside — the fund of 
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anecdote, the harmless wit — ^the simple pleasures of 
his country walk. Some, who knew these, might 
not have imagined another and deeper current which 
flowed unheard when neither the care of his patients 
nor his literary pursuits or memories engaged his mind. 
He who from his early professional life sat down every 
night, liis work ended, his notes entered, his next day 
ordered, to ask what could have been better done to- 
day and what case otherwise managed, was not one 
to reach threescore years and ten without a keen on- 
ward gaze on the entire destiny of man. Yet he who 
realised in his profession the answer of Trophilus the 
Ephesian to the question. Who is a perfect physician? 
— ' he who distinguishes between what can and what 
cannot be done ' — such a man would not dogmatise 
on what cannot be known, nor would he, so humble, 
attempt to scan the Infinite. But his nature yearned 
for some better thing to come ; and yearning, it be- 
came satisfied. He had for many years thought and 
conversed among his friends on facts he had noted 
in relation to our mental organisation. In the year 
1854, he published anonymously a volume on Psy- 
chological Enquiries. Thiswas followed by a second, 
with his name, in 1862. These volumes contain little 
that is actually new to professed psychologists ; but 
th)ey are the conclusions of one who had thought and 
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worked — variously, consistently, practically. Living 
not in the closet, but hearing the opinions of every 
party and of every kind of men — liberal in all his 
views — without prejudice, and ever open to convic- 
tion, yet tinged with a general dislike to change as 
such — ^he tells in these volumes what he had con- 
cluded concerning the mind of man — its laws, its dis- 
cipline, its future state. They therefore who value 
such a character will prize these writings for qualities 
other than the novelties they may contain. It will 
be remembered that the scientific enquiries of his 
early life related to the influence of the nervous 
system on certain parts of the animal economy. 
To the ordinary physiologist this may be a purely 
material question ; to him it was not so. In middle 
life he said to a friend, speaking of his lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Brain, * the com- 
plexity of the mechanism of the higher brains is 
enough to make one giddy to think of it.* A fort- 
night before his death he once more talked to the 
same person of this mysterious link between our 
consciousness and our visible material organisation, 
descanting with keen interest on the relations be- 
tween mind and body, and the mutual reactions 
of one on the other. As he then lay on his sofa 
almost for the last time, in great pain, having scarce 
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for many months seen the outer world which had 
been so much to him^ and to which he had been so 
much, he spoke freely of our ignorance as to many 
things which it would be a Joy to know — of the exist- 
ence of evil — of the too little attention which philoso- 
phers had paid to the terrible nature of physical p^n 
— of the future state. So gathering up the teachings 
of his useful life, and still, as ever, looking forward, 
he waited its close. Not many days «fter this he 
breathed his last, at Broome Park, on October 2i, 
1862, in possession of the full calm power of his dis- 
ciplined mind to within a few hours of his death. 

Such was the late President of the Royal Society. 
They who knewand honoured him may excuse, while 
they accept, a delineation too feeble for socomplete a 
man. In the quality of his mind he was not unlike the 
most eminent of his contemporaries, the Duke of 
Wellington. Those who did not know him, and who 
do not appreciate the power requisite to make such 
a master in medicine as he was, may be surprised 
at the comparison. Yet our great soldier might 
have accepted the illustration without dissatisfaction. 
Whatever art Brodie had undertaken, he would, if 
he has been correctly drawn, have entirely mastered. 
The self-discipline of the strongest man can effect no 
more. TTie care widi which the two men compassed 
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every detail and surveyed every bearing of a large 
question, the quiet good sense, the steadiness of pur- 
pose, the readiness of wide professional knowledge 
in critical emergencies, were in each mind alike. The 
public and his profession esteemed Brodie as the first 
in his art. He advised three successive Sovereigns, 
and from one had that other mark of esteem which 
only a Sovereign can bestow — a Title. He was 
made a Corresponding Member of the French Insti- 
tute in 1844, and received the Honorary Diploma in 
Civil Law from the University of Oxford in 1855. 
He was elected President of the Royal Society in 
1858, and became the first President of the Medical 
Council under the Act for regulating the Education 
and Registration of the Medical Profession ; but he 
resigned both offices in two years, on account of the 
advancing failure of his eyes. 

It remains to be recorded that in 18 16 Mr. Brodie 
married the daughter of Serjeant Sellon, and survived 
her scarcely two years. By her he had issue two 
sons and a daughter. Of these, the eldest, the present 
possessor of the baronetcy, like his father, received 
early in life one of the Medals of the Royal Society, 
and is now the distinguished Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Oxford. 
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